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Scientific Management in Great Britain 


By L. Urwick, Organizing Secretary 
Rowntree & Co., Lid. 


[* WRITING an account of the Scientific Management movement in Great 
Britain for a publication appearing in another country it is necessary to 
make certain preliminary explanations. To the outside observer the fact that 


there is no national organization devoted to research, education, and propa- 
| ganda might appear to indicate that the work of F. W. Taylor and his asso- 
ciates had had little effect in the British Isles. In June, 1926, the General 
Secretary of the Permanent Delegation of the Scientific Management Con- 
gress reported “We have not gained a firm basis in England on which to 
organize our cooperation ; but, we are in contact with various institutions and 
individuals, so that firm relations are really only a question of time.”? The 
Director of the International Management Institute, M. Paul Devinat, in 
his recent work on “Scientific Management in Europe” commented “In gen- 
eral, in England as in France, institutional activity does not play the part 
which one would expect from the abundance of the literature and the interest 
of the practical experiments which have taken place.’ 

If an Englishman may be permitted to comment on certain aspects of 
the national life of his own country, it is clear that this situation is in part 
the consequence of racial characteristics and in part of recent historical 
development. The Englishman is undoubtedly extremely individualistic. He 
does not take kindly to close formal organization, particularly on a large scale. 
The machinery of wholesale cooperative action irritates him by its necessary 
compromises and delays. He is apt to be impatient with Congresses and 

1Bulletin of the International Permanent Delegation of the Scientific Management Congress. Vol. 


1. Nos. 1 and 2, p. 20. 
*Paul Devinat—“L’Organisation Scientific du Travail en Europe.” p. 81. 
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conventions and to regard them as ending in “mere talk.” Moreover fis 
methods of thought are essentially practical and empirical. While he 
capable of first class work once he becomes deeply convinced of the in. 
portance of some branch of intellectual activity, on the whole he is inclined t) 
neglect theory, to base his action on instances and experience rather thay 
on a purely logical process. 

This tendency is particularly strong in the business life of the nation, 
As one of the first countries in the world to adapt itself to machine industry, 
Great Britain has a wide range of old-established concerns. A network of 
traditional methods of doing things, of established conventions and relation. 
ships, has been built up on this basis. The native conservatism and political 
stability of the Englishman reinforce his objection to large-scale organization, 
and his distrust of intellectual formulations. His legal system is constructed 
by means of case-law. New problems are first dealt with by a long series of 
actual judicial decisions in the courts in which the greatest regard is paid 
to precedent. Codification and systematic statement of principles are the 
final steps, rather recording accomplished fact than formulating new springs 
of action. The same methods apply in business life. There are plenty of 
employers ready to try experiments, to do new things in practice. It is 
probable that successful applications of the principles of scientific manage- 
ment are at least as widespread as in any other country in Europe. But the 
last thing any of them would think about is the statement of such practices 
in the form of principles. If it was suggested that they were in fact applying 
F. W. Taylor’s methods and outlook they would probably deny it indignantly 
or comment that “they didn’t know anything about Taylor; it was just 
common sense.” 

Similar considerations apply to the workers. Here again the compar- 
atively long-established position of British industry has produced certain 
differences which call for attention. The Trade Unions are workers’ organiza- 
tions with a long history. Many of them were brought into being against 
the most determined opposition by the employers and by the government in 
the early years of the last century. They were designed to protect the workers 
against the admittedly appalling conditions which resulted from the early 
applications of machinery reinforced by a purely “laissez-faire” view of 
economic processes. The memory of those early years of struggle and 
hardship has remained. They have engendered an intense suspicion of 
proposals for change which come from the employer. Moreover the majority 
of the unions which were first formed were on a craft basis. Such successes 
as they have gained are represented by the establishment of conditions and 
limitations almost entirely designed to protect the economic position of tht 
craftsman as against the introduction of semi-skilled or unskilled labour, 0 
the training of an excessive number of apprentices. It is inevitable that the 
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recorded fruits of those old victories in the form of rules and regulations 
should have enlisted a fanatical loyalty, which frequently persists, even when 
technical changes have entirely altered the conditions to which the rules were 
designed to apply. 

For these reasons the development of scientific methods of management 
in Great Britain has been somewhat spasmodic and scattered. Particularly 
it has not offered suitable opportunities for the construction of a large 
national organization devoted to the study and expansion of Taylor’s phil- 
osophy. Rather it has tended to express itself in the formation of small 
specialist organizations of a professional, technical, or propagandist character, 
devoting themselves to some special aspect of modern management methods. 
On the practical side it has tended to work out in the application of this or 
that feature of the Taylor methods to individual work, under the influence 
of a far-sighted employer. But only in a few instances has there been a 
deliberate and avowed effort to establish the Taylor system as a whole, 
usually in cases where the careful and deliberate establishment of good 
relations with the workers over a long period made such an attempt likely 
to succeed. 


Interest in Psycho-Technical Research 


The situation thus produced is in fact extremely deceptive. Though 
the development has been scattered and uncoordinated it has in reality been 
extremely pervasive and influential. While it is impossible to single out any 
particular institution, and only a few individual business concerns, and say 
“here and here is what Scientific Management has done and is doing,” it 
would be difficult to find any large industrial enterprise in Great Britain which 
has not been to some degree affected by the work of the original leaders of the 
movement. On the psycho-technical side the body of new and original re- 
search is impressive. The sectional institutions which have been mentioned 
are numerous and active. It is possible to list more than 40 of them which are 
interested in the subject either directly or indirectly. In short there is more 
actual scientific management in Great Britain both on the side of research 
work and in practical applications of the methods evolved, than would be 
apparent to any individual not closely acquainted with the practice of a large 
number of works and personally interested in the development of scientific 
method as applied to industrial management. 

Prior to 1914 the reactions of Taylor’s work in England were largely 
of a negative character. There is one special circumstance which must not 
be forgotten in discussing the growth of scientific Management in Great 
Britain. The workers speak the same tongue as their cousins in the United 
States. When in 1912 the Eastern Rates case attracted attention all over 
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America to the claims made by the Taylor school, it also opened the door to, 
long period of intense controversy. There is no question that Taylor wa 
followed by many imitators who borrowed his goodwill without really under. 
standing his philosophy. The methods of payment which he had introduce | 
were capable of being applied to the great disadvantage of the workers jf 
unaccompanied by a clear comprehension of all that was implied in the term § 
“scientific.” There is the tale of one so-called efficiency engineer who per- 
suaded an employer to pay a bonus to a rate boss for every cut he could make 
in the time of a certain operation and a bonus to a gang boss for every worker 
he could speed up to the progressively decreasing times. Moreover, the whole 
question of piece rate methods of payment was opposed to the traditional 
policy of the American craft unions of the day. 


Resolution of American Federation of Labor 


Thus in the 1913 Convention of the American Federation of Labor Reso- § 
lution 152 read “Whereas the conditions as to the different departments of the | 
mechanical trades in the Navy Yards of the United States are being used to 
install a system of piece-work that is detrimental to the rules governing the 
hours of labor to be performed . . . that the executive officers be in- 
structed to use their best efforts in bringing to the attention of Congress the 7 
necessity of abolishing such a system.” At the same® Convention the Com- [ 
mittee on Reform in the Civil Service recommended by unanimous vote action 
by all affiliated societies to secure the enactment of legislation “to prevent the 
introduction of the inhuman and hideous so-called Taylor system of scientific 
management to the operation of workshops and factories under government 
control. A more diabolical scheme for the reduction of the human being to 
the condition of a mere machine was never conceived by human brain. No 
tyrant or slave driver in the ecstasy of his most delirious dream ever sought 
to place upon abject slaves a condition more repugnant to commonly accepted F 
notions of freedom of action or liberty of person than is comprehended by F 
this Taylor system.’’* 

Owing to the common language this type of criticism attained a fairly 
wide circulation in Great Britain, particularly among Trade Union officials f 
and other leaders of the workers. They themselves in the case of the craft F 
unions were already engaged in a prolonged struggle on the question of pay: | 
ment by results as against payment by the hour. As a consequence almost f 
before the employers had had time to become aware of the work done ly f 
Taylor or to investigate its possibilities in relation to their own factories 
very strong feeling had been aroused among the workers. This fact no doubt f 
influenced a great many employers in their preliminary inquiries. It was4f 


8Report of the proceedings of the 23rd Conference of the American Federation of Labor. p. 24. 
‘Ibid p. 299. 
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commonplace of British industrial thought that in the United States trade 
union organization was much weaker than in this country, and that industrial 
disputes were conducted with a ruthlessness which no British employer could 
contemplate. In certain trades successful measures of joint action had already 
been developed, measures which were subsequently to form the foundation of 
the Whitley Scheme. Naturally enough employers who first came in contact 
with the Taylor philosophy were inclined to assume that it was only applicable 
to American conditions and represented a phase of industrial technique which 
was probably transitory and unsuited to an older and deeper rooted economic 
structure. Nevertheless, in certain quarters Taylor’s books were read, and 
in one or two factories efforts were made to apply some of his methods. 

In Great Britain the European War with its enormous demand for in- 
creased industrial output, particularly in the engineering industries, led to a 
much enlarged interest in new methods of management. The achievements of 
the Ministry of Munitions are well known. The requirements of the British 
forces and of many of her allies were met with conspicuous success, despite 
the great drain of skilled labor to the fighting forces. Many factors coop- 
erated to enforce subdivision of labor, careful planning, detailed instructions 
and other features of the Taylor system. The substitution of women for men 
in countless industrial occupations could only be carried through under such 
conditions. Difficulty in adjusting the terms of contracts in view of the mani- 
fold and conflicting demands, the necessity for devices by which government 
control and coordination could be exercised without financial prejudice either 
to the individual employer or to the state, led to the widespread introduction 
of costing systems. E. T. Elbourne’s “Factory Administration and Cost 
Accounts” sold over 10,000 copies in the closing years of the war. 


Committee on “Health of Munition Workers” 


Responsible officials at the Ministry of Munitions quickly discovered that 
the outputs which were urgently needed in every direction were being retarded 
by elementary ideas as to the control of personnel. Factories were worked 
on continuous shift and for unprecedented hours. Trade Union safeguards 
against recruiting and dilution of unskilled labor were readily surrendered to 
meet the national emergency, unfortunately safeguards against overtime and 
long hours went with them. The sickness figures among the workers rose 
higher and higher, and the output fell off. In consequence a Committee was 
appointed on “The Health of Munition Workers.” The striking report of 
that Committee presented in 1916 is an important landmark in the history of 
industrial administration in Great Britain. For the first time the resolutions 
of an authoritative and scientific body made clear the connection between 
hours of work and output; it was demonstrated that even from the purely 
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economic angle the physiological and psychological requirements of the worker 
must receive the fullest attention from anyone who aspires to manage effer. 
tively. Mr. B. S. Rowntree joined the staff of the Ministry of Munitions ty 


establish a new department devoted to Industrial Welfare, and to place a F 
the disposal of employers working on government contracts his exceptional | 


experience of organization designed to care for the human needs of labor, 


Interest in Social and Working Conditions of Employees 


The impetus thus given to the study of industrial fatigue and of res | 
pauses and other means for its prevention, undoubtedly accounts for the fact [ 


that the management movement in Great Britain has, hitherto, had a pre 
dominantly psycho-technical aspect. The personal relationships established in 
an old industrial country where the advanced development of individual con- 
cerns preceded the general introduction of joint stock methods of trading 
were favorable to an approach from the angle of welfare. Before the war 
there were a large number of employers in Great Britain, who, apart from 


any question of whether it was profitable or not, were genuinely interested | 


in the personal, social, and working conditions of their workers. This ter- 
dency first expressed itself in the provision of sports grounds and entertain- 


ments, ambulance work, an interest in housing, and, at an earlier stage, in 


provision for religious instruction. It was no doubt often unpleasantly 
paternal. It was regarded with considerable scorn by some of the harder 
and more conservative business managers. But it opened the door to sym- 
pathetic consideration of management problems, and paved the way for many 
interesting experiments. When the experience of the Ministry of Munitions 
suggested that it was not only the right thing to do socially and morally, but 
was also of great importance from the angle of higher production a great 
impetus was given to research on psycho-technical lines. 


The movement which had thus begun in the later years of the war grew | 
greatly in strength during the period of optimism and hopefulness which | 
immediately succeeded the Armistice. In August, 1917, the former Recon- f 
struction Committee of the War Cabinet was developed into the Ministry of F 


Reconstruction. This body was not an executive department. It was ex- 


pressly charged to “Consider and advise upon the problems which may arise F 
out of the present war and may have to be dealt with on its termination.” | 


Naturally the question of industry was of the first moment to such a body. 
In a series of pamphlets issued between 1917 and 1919 it called the attention 
of employers to many phases of the problem of industrial administration 


Among the subjects dealt with in the earlier pamphlets were New Fields | 
for British Engineering, Raw Materials and Employment, Labor Conditions ; 
and Adult Education, Rural Industries, Art and Industry, and Industrial 
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Councils. The later pamphlets dealt more directly with the problems of the 
individual administrator. They included Trusts and Combines, Industrial 
Research, and Costing. The Costing paper is of particular interest in that 
it included a section on domestic costing with two charts of kitchen layout. 
On these was illustrated the number of steps in preparing a meal with a hap- 
hazard and with a scientific arrangement of equipment. They are directly 
comparable with the charts given in a later American work . . . “Scientific 
Management in the Home” by Mrs. C. Frederick (p. 23). Finally one of 
the pamphlets definitely dealt with “Scientific Business Management.” In no 
instance is any direct reference made to the work of the Taylor school, no 
doubt due to the existing labor prejudice already mentioned. But the pamphlet 
is of exceptional interest as it includes a complete, coordinated, and official 
recommendation to employers to adopt practically all the methods advocated 
by Taylor even including certain features of scientific management thought 
which are commonly supposed to be of later development. Its preoccupation 
with psycho-technical problems and with relations between employer and 
worker is also of interest. 


Evidence of the Acceptance of Scientific Management 


A few quotations will illustrate how far thought had already progressed 
in Great Britain, at all events in certain circles, towards a complete acceptance 
of the Taylor philosophy. ‘““The prosperity of an industry and of every man 
concerned in it is intimately bound up with efficiency of management.” Here 
we have the central idea. “The employer must have a definite business goal 
towards which he aspires and be able to instil the conception of that ideal 
into every employee under him.” This is the doctrine of definite and stable 
policies. Relations with the workers are then dealt with under such headings 
as health, personal relations (i.e. a modern employment policy,) suggestions, 
remuneration, and works committees. The pamphlet next deals with equip- 
ment and with the advantage of making the fullest use of labor-saving de- 
vices. “In preventing unnecessary exertion they reduce the production cost 
of commodities, which can then be sold to the public at lower prices than 
would be possible were manual labor only used. The reduced prices materially 
assist increased consumption, by which means a larger demand is automatically 
created.” Finally on the side of production it insists on the importance of 
planning, costing, job analysis, motion study, and training in efficiency 
methods. 

This most interesting publication was typical of the general open-minded- 
ness and readiness for change characteristic of the brief period of prosperity 
which was to follow the conclusion of hostilities. During the next two years 
much important work was done to establish the foundations of valuable work 
on scientific management. 
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Following on the report of the Health of Munition Workers Committe: 
a Joint Board was established under the Department of Scientific and Indys. 
trial Research and the Medical Research Council “to investigate the subject 
of Industrial Fatigue on comprehensive and systematic lines.” This board 
has been in existence, though with resources somewhat diminished in the 
supposed interests of national economy, since that date. Its staff of scientists 
have published 42 special reports, and seven annual reports, besides contribyt. 
ing a large number of articles to scientific and technical journals. Their work 
covers the whole field of psycho-technology dealing with vocational guidance, 
labor turnover, repetitive work, accident rates, atmospheric conditions, statis- 
tical method, rest pauses and so on. Their studies include detail work on the 
problems of various basic industries including metal and engineering, five 
reports ; textiles, eight reports ; boot and shoe industry, two reports ; pottery, 
glass, and laundry industry, one each. Their annual reports are very care- 
fully collated and form an admirable review for the busy employer who wishes 
to keep in touch with the character of the work that is being accomplished. 


Establishment of National Institute of Industrial Psychology 


It was felt, however, that the work of this board did not entirely meet 
the requirements of the individual employer interested in psycho-technical 
methods. Being maintained by the government it had perforce to devote its 
attention rather to the board problems affecting whole industries than to the 
detailed requirements of the individual firm. Accordingly in 1919 The Na- 
tional Institute of Industrial Psychology was established under the direction 
of Dr. C. S. Myers. Supported by contributions from far-sighted employers 
and by a grant from the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust this institute was 
deliberately designed to fill the gap left by the constitution of the Industrial 


Fatigue Research Board. It is devoted in part to research on the applications 


of psychology and physiology to every variety of industrial problem, and 
partly on the practical application of these sciences in supplying vocational 
guidance to individuals and in providing trained investigators who can initiate 


psychological work in trading concerns. The institute is not a profit making f 


concern, but receives fees for its services in the last two instances which con- 
tribute towards its general funds. 

With one setback in 1923 its progress since that date has been continuous. 
At the time of its last annual report it had some 950 members and associates. 


Its fees for investigations had risen from just over £1,000 in 1921 to £850 | 


in 1926. Its staff included 26 trained industrial psychologists, and four te 


search students. It was conducting investigations in factories engaged it [ 
cotton spinning, composition fancy goods manufacture, rubber work, motor- 
car making, oil refining, tramcar and omnibus building, printing (2), tin box f 
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making, shirt making, and chocolate making. Its investigators were also 
working in a bank, slate quarry, a hotel, a laundry, a garage, a city office, 
and three retail stores. As a result of previous work by the institute three or 
four large employers have established psychological departments of their own 
employing one or more trained psychologists full time. 

During the same period the condition of public opinion which had given 
so firm a start to psycho-technical work also led to the foundation of a large 
number of other technical and professional associations directed towards some 
aspect of industrial management and consequently interested in scientific 
method. The Institute of Cost and Works Accountants has done valuable 
work on its special subject. Mention should also be made of the Sales Man- 
agers Association of the United Kingdom, the Incorporated Society of British 
Advertisers, and the Industrial Welfare Society. 

Of older foundation, but much encouraged to devote more attention to 
management questions at this time, were the various technical institutions 
such as the Engineering Institutes, Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, and Auto- 
mobile, the Railway Institute, the Institute of Bankers, the various account- 
ancy institutes, and other bodies of a like character. 

Questions of standardization and simplification were handled by the 
British Engineering Standards Association. This body, which is less gen- 
erally known than it deserves to be, has been in existence for 35 years. Sup: 
ported by the various associations of employers in the different branches of 
the engineering trade, it has worked consistently and with unadvertised success 
for the adoption of common standards on a national, imperial, and interna- 
tional scale. It has done much to acquaint the British business world with the 
advantages of standard patterns in the production of equipment and com- 
ponents, and of standard specifications for purchase. 


Work of Federation of British Industries 


The Federation of British Industries which was established about this 
time has also devoted some portion of its activities to assisting its members in 
management questions. Its best work on these lines has been in the investi- 
gation of improved methods of power production and control, the development 
of market information with special reference to overseas markets, and the 
examination of fiscal and other government measures from the standpoint 
of their effect on industrial operation. 

The movement of opinion which we have described was bound also to 
have reactions bearing more directly on the question of industrial relations. 
Apart from advance along psycho-technical and welfare lines, a number of 
societies and institutions sprang into existence which had for their object a 
more direct attack on lack of confidence between the parties to industry. Of 
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this order were The National Industrial Alliance, the Alliance of Employers 



































and Employed, the Industrial League and Council, The Higher Production nr 
Council, The Industrial Christian Fellowship, and The Christian Order of a 
Industry. Along more specialized lines The Labor Copartnership Association _ 
which was already in existence benefited from the general movement of opin- 
ion, and the National Safety First Association directed attention to the Book 
problems implied in its title. All these bodies, while not directly concerned ] 
with management, tended to revert to the discussion of management questions litera 
in the course of their work. They provided a medium of education which Indus 
encouraged both employers and workers to reconsider the basis of their eco- Psycl 
nomic thinking and to prepare their minds for a changed outlook on the 1917 
problems of industry. “Pre 
On the educational side courses in industrial administration were estab- had ¢ 
lished at several of the provincial universities. Special mention must be made ogy i 
of the Manchester College of Technology which provided evening instruction Anot 
in a busy industrial area for those who had already started on their business | tures 
careers. After a setback in the years 1923-5 this valuable educational medium a ser 
is again developing successfully. The Bachelor of Commerce degree in the Thes 
University of London includes in its final part examinations for those who are Prin 
taking up an industrial career, and a proportion of its papers are devoted to to al 
management questions. Brit: 
their 
Channel for Cooperative Thought and Discussion does 
On the part of the government two large undertakings at this time had 


an influence on management issues. The Whitley Scheme, though since sub- Fp, 


ject to much criticism and, in some instances, extremely disappointing, issued trial 
in the establishment of Joint Industrial Councils in a number of industries. 

These Councils, though apt to confine their activities to wage questions, were clon 
theoretically a forum where employers and employed could meet to discuss 

any question of interest to the industry. In certain cases management issues F  jndy 
came to the front and some constructive work was accomplished. At th F wy 
worst a further channel for cooperative thought and discussion was undoubtt | wa 
edly established. Physical and Chemical Research as applied to industry — ya, 
were much encouraged by the foundation of Research Associations in 26 dif- {intr 
ferent industries, encouraged and partly subsidized by the state through th | 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. This department, though F fo, 
it is still inclined to view its responsibilities as limited to the sciences bearing KG 
on the material of industry, is undoubtedly creating a condition of opinion 
favorable to the application of scientific method to the solution of industrial : by 
problems of all kinds. Finally the Railway Consolidation Act was an example Sus 


of state encouragement of Rationalization in the broader sense. It has created 
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a precedent in the use of compulsory powers to ensure a more efficient group- 
ing of competing private interests which may prove of first-class importance 
in English industrial development. 


Books of Importance 


It was inevitable that such a movement of thought should produce a 
literature of its own. The Reconstruction pamphlets and the reports of the 
Industrial Fatigue Research Board have already been mentioned. On the 
Psycho-Technical side a number of books of importance were issued between 
1917 and 1923. Dr. C. S. Myers was the author of two small popular works 
“Present Day Applications of Psychology” and “Mind and Work” which 
had a considerable influence. He followed these up with “Industrial Psychol- 
ogy in Great Britain” (1925), which reviewd the work done up to that date. 
Another worker of importance in this field was Bernard Muscio. His “Lec- 
tures on Industrial Psychology” were published in 1919. In 1920 he edited 
a series of “Lectures on Industrial Administration” delivered at Cambridge. 
These included an important contribution by A. R. Stelling on “Taylor’s 
Principles in Modern British Management.” This lecture is recommended 
to all who wish to study the special difficulties of applying Taylorism in Great 
Britain. It concludes that ‘““Taylor’s principles are practicable in this country ; 
their complete acceptance and application along the lines I have laid down 
does provide a complete solution of the problem of the increase of produc- 
tion.”5 Mention must also be made of F. Watts’ “Introduction to the Psycho- 
logical Problems of Industry” and of H. Chellew’s “Human and Industrial 
Efficiency.” Among foreign books Hugo Miinsterberg’s “Human and Indus- 
trial Efficiency” found a number of readers. 

On the physiological side H. M. Vernon’s “Industrial Fatigue and Effi- 
ciency” was of importance. 

At this time Messrs. Routledge published a series of works bearing on 
industrial management under the title of “The Efficiency Series.” Apart from 
Muscio’s and Vernon’s works already mentioned this included “Wealth from 
Waste” by H. J. Spooner, a study of the problem of industrial and national 
waste, and “Efficiency Methods” by M. and A. D. McKillop, one of the best 
introductions to Scientific Management which has ever been written. In the 
same series appeared a number of reprints and translations of books by 
foreign authors including Gilbreth’s “Applied Motion Study,” Frederick’s 
“Scientific Management in the Home,” and Amar’s “The Human Motor.” 

Turning to management in general important contributions were made 
by O. Sheldon, “The Philosophy of Management,” a book considerably in- 
fluenced by the Taylor School and by John Lee. The latter was at the time 


“Lectures on Industrial Administration.”” Sir Isaac Pitman & Son, Ltd. p. 78. 
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Controller of the Central London Telegraph Office and had worked for some 
time with W. U. R. Rivers on the applications of Psychology to industrial 
questions, shortly before Rivers’ early death robbed British science of one 
of its most brilliant figures. Lee’s “Management” and “Industrial Organiza. 
tion” rank among the most brilliant contributions to the subject made by any 
Englishman. He is also of interest from the fact that he was a civil servant 
working for the government. His interest in problems of management was 
partly responsible for the foundation of the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, a body which is doing work of increasing importance in spreading the 


study of modern methods of administration among employees of the central 


and municipal governments. 

Two smaller books which did much to spread knowledge of scientific 
management were “Efficiency Ideals” by Thisleton Mark and “The Works 
Manager of To-Day” by Sidney Webb. Taylor’s own books were published 
by Harper Bros. who have an office in London. They were fairly widely read, 


Hoxie’s “Scientific Management and Labor,” published by Appleton, also with { 


an office in London, was of influence. Criticism from the labor side was 
chiefly supplied by G. D. H. Cole’s “The Payment of Wages” which contains 
a violent attack. 


Evolution of the Management Movement 


A consideration of this brief review of the great activity of an intellec- | 


tual character which took place in Great Britain immediately after the war 
will do much to explain the peculiar evolution of the management movement 
as a whole. At the time the Trade Unions, and especially the craft unions, 
were deeply preoccupied with the restoration of conditions which had been 


allowed to lapse during the war period. A new technique of industrial or- F 
ganization involving profound changes in method was hardly, in their view, F 
likely to contribute to this object. Moreover they were much alarmed by the 
tales of scientific management and its effects which they were receiving from f 
their American colleagues, and which have already been mentioned. In con 
sequence there was every reason why employers who wished to make changes 
should call such changes by any name in the world but Scientific Manage ff 
ment. Undoubtedly a very large number of enterprises were strongly im) 
fluenced by the Taylor philosophy. There was a general tendency towards the j 
scrapping of old equipment, and the introduction of labor-saving devices F 
Planning and costing departments were started in all directions. Time Study F 
was introduced in many factories and methods of statistical control wet 
studied and applied. But except in rare instances there was no avowed ani 7 
general application of the complete logic of the Taylor school to an int: 
vidual works. Rather various methods, psycho-technology, budgeting, chem F 
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ical and mechanical research, modern ideas of organization, were introduced 
piecemeal according to the predominating interst of the employer concerned. 
The. Institute of Industrial Psychology itself took considerable pains to ex- 
plain that what it was doing was not Scientific Management. 


Impediments to Progress of the Movement 


The depression of 1921 and the following years, with its vast problem of 
unemployment, have also acted as a brake on the movement. Many of the 
staple British industries have suffered from incessant troubles of a financial 
and trading character. It is rather in those cases where business has been 
faced with fewer difficulties, owing to an expanding market that we must look 
for a more rapid development. Thus the Dunlop Rubber Company and the 
Austin Motor Company are both noteworthy for extensive applications of 
scientific management methods and, as a partial result, for wonderful recov- 
eries from an adverse trading position which resulted from the sudden break 
in values in 1921. 

These two reasons, labor opposition coupled with the desire to evade it 
and the influence of depressed trade, have undoubtedly accounted for the fact 
that efforts to found a central institution for the application of scientific man- 
agement methods have hitherto been unsuccessful. Coupled with the peculi- 
arities of the national character described at the beginning of this article they 
have presented a serious obstacle. An Institute of Industrial Administration 
founded in 1921 and a branch of the Taylor Society started about the same 
period have both failed to win support. 

On the other hand many of the sectional institutions, and particularly those 
concerned with psycho-technology, continue to grow in strength. Here and 
there are factories which have made a thoroughgoing application of scientific 
management methods. Among them must be mentioned Hans Renold and Co., 
chain makers of Manchester. Their chairman, Mr. Charles Renold, has been 
nominated to the Council of the new International Management Institute re- 
cently founded at Geneva. Others of interest are Rowntree and Co., Ltd., 
confectioners, of York, and A. H. Lee and Co., Ltd., of Birkenhead. Lever 
Bros., Ltd., of Port Sunlight, have many interesting features in their man- 
agement. The employers concerned are intensely interested in the growth of 
the movement and prepared to share experience on a wide scale. 

A movement has recently been started under the title of The Management 
Research Groups by bodies of employers in non-competing industries who 
have agreed to organized cooperation in the study of their problems of man- 
agement and administration. Strenuous efforts are being made to develop 
cooperation among all the existing institutions dealing with the various as- 
pects of management. Henry Ford’s books have been widely read, and there 
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is a wide and growing interest in the spectacle of American prosperity. Sych 
popular works as “The Secret of High Wages” have directed attention t 
management questions. This resulted in the appointment of a Commission 
by the government composed of employers, trade unionists, and civil Servants, 
to investigate conditions in the United States. This Commission presented 
unanimous report which among other matters laid stress on the changed atti- 
tude towards management questions noticeable in America. The resolutions 
of the International Economic Conference on Rationalization and the founda. 
tion of the International Management Institute have very much encouraged 
those who have not wavered in their belief in the importance of the lessons 
which Scientific Management has to teach. The marked change in Trade 
Union opinion in America has been noted and is undoubtedly exercising a big 
influence on the leaders of Labor. 


Three Stages of Development 


In short the development of Scientific Management in Great Britain has 
had three stages, of which the third is just beginning. First there was a 
period of great activity and rather superficial enthusiasm just after the war. 
For various reasons this failed to develop into any national institution. It was 


checked by the subsequent depression. But its influence continued in a some- 
what individual and dispersed fashion. While few employers avowedly in- 
troduced the Taylor system as a whole, many continued to study it and to in- 
troduce important features here and there. The development of research by 
scientific bodies into various aspects of management was continued. To-day, 
for the first time since 1921, the disappointment and psychological malaise 
which resulted from the failure of the high hopes maintained after the Arm- 
istice have lifted. A new generation is coming forward and is prepared for 
constructive work. Books bearing on Scientific Management questions are 
again being published and read. Labor opposition is lessening. The large 
number of scattered individuals who are interested in the subject are begit- 
ning to come together again. There is a feeling in the air that the time is 
ripe for a further forward step. It is likely that within a short period Great 


Britain will have coordinated the large amount of work which has been done | 


during the years of acute depression and will have established national ma- 
chinery for furthering the cause of rationalization. This alone is necessary 
to enable her to take her part in the great growth of the movement and to 
participate fully in that international activity which is one of its most hopeful 
features. 
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GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


Production Control ta Lower Costs 

The Production Service Division of the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., provides 
every facility for rapid manufacturing at 
lowest cost. Control is a function separ- 
ate from actual operation and has effected 
large savings in all operations, from mar- 
ket analysis to delivery of products to the 
shipping department. It is necessary to 
train and develop central control or sched- 
ule men to think in terms of production 
cycles instead of individual operations. 
This obviates uneconomical conditions due 
to the fact that one department is not 
synchronized with another. By F. B. Cal- 
houn. Manufacturing Industries, August, 
1927, p. 95:4. 


Can Prices Go Lower? 


Invention has been defined as a new 
combination of old things. This would 
make possible endless new opportunities for 
cost reduction which will be necessary if 
prices go lower. One paper mill has a 
complete materials handling equipment, but 
has not installed incentives. One factory 
office has centralized the stenographic 
force, and one secretary handles the work 
of four executives each of whom former- 
ly had one of his own. Memoranda for 
executives in other units of the company 
are dictated on short cylinders which are 
shipped and listened to by the recipient, 
thus obviating transcription. It is pro- 
posed to use conveying equipment in this 
office, practically Fordizing the office work. 
Financial incentives for executives have 
been developed in this company. More 
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attention is being paid to co-ordination in 
production, to economical marketing and 
to the careful budgeting of financial re- 
quirements. The greatest vice of large 
scale business is cross currents of author- 
ity. Declining prices must be met by in- 
creased efficiency and the marginal pro- 
ducer will be absorbed or disappear. By 
W. J. Donald. Factory, September, 1927, 
p. 424:2. 


Where Is This Machine Age Taking 
Us? 


Machine industry is the living back- 
ground of every modern enterprise, and 
the man who is today trying to conduct a 
business must know the character and ten- 
dency of machine civilization, if his work 
is to be effective. In this first of three 
articles some of the things are stated which 
the critics are saying. They insist that 
there is something dangerously wrong with 
the present day system. It is not con- 
sidered that the many questions which 
are raised in this paper are merely adven- 
tures in highbrow impracticality, but that 
they are intensely practical. By Glenn 
Frank. The Magazine of Business, Sep- 
tember, 1927, p. 256:5. 


Measures of Business Efficiency 


The most important of the fifteen Prin- 
ciples of Business Conduct, which are 
stated in this pamphlet, is thorough and 
specific knowledge, in production, in fi- 
nance, and in merchandising. The facts, 
relationships and ratios of a balance sheet, 
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profit and loss statement, operating state- 
ment, or cost statement, may be interest- 
ing of themselves, but they are not suffi- 
cient. It is only when certain measures 
of business efficiency are available from 
all branches of industry, and only as the 


principles disclosed by them are applied to 
the specific industry, and the individual in 
that industry, that we can have “know. 
edge, thorough and specific.” By Clyde 
Morgan. N. A. C. A. Bulletin, Sept, 1 
1927. 13 pages. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Lower Cost Through Budget Operation 

After the general studies preparatory to 
placing a business on a budget basis have 
been made, the organization will need to 
be realigned and definite responsibilities and 
authorities fixed. Although each budget 
must be adapted to its individual business, 
still the forms given are interesting: ar- 
rangement of administration and distribu- 
tion expenses; sales and production com- 
parison; sales quota monthly report; re- 
capitulation of net shipments—customers 
shown; department quota monthly report; 
recapitulation of net shipments— towns 
shown; and monthly comparison of operat- 
ing ratios. By Harold Vinton Coes. Man- 
ufacturing Industries, September, 1927, p. 
211 :4. 


Costs for Use, Not for Record 


The Vice-President of the White Sew- 
ing Machine Company describes their sim- 
ple and effective cost control. Results are 
reflected in the pay envelope and by pro- 
motions and demotions. The fundamentals 
of controlling costs are to know them 
promptly, analyze them to discover where 
executive attention is needed, see that the 
entire organization receives cost informa- 
tion promptly, follow through to see that 
this data is used, apply the measuring stick 
of results to rewards in payment and pro- 
motions. By Oscar Grothe. Factory, Sep- 
tember, 1927, p. 428:3. 


This Matter of “Loafing Dollars” 


An interpretation of one of the policies 
expounded by John Rowntree, the leading 
character in “Captains in Conflict.” It is 
obvious that the faster we can make capital 


work, the less we have to pay for its se 
vices. A new mobility of money has re. 
cently been perpetuated under the Federal 
Reserve Act. Of still greater importang 
is the improvement in the standard of liy. 
ing resulting from the spurring cn of th 
more productive use of dollars and things 
and of men’s time and labor. By Bernard 
M. Baruch. System, August, 1927, p. 163:1, 


Management Power and Stockholder 
Property 


The problem of management power and 
stockholders’ property has come to the 
forefront in the last few years. 

There are three distinct influences which 


can be brought into play in this situation, § 


The first is the group of investment bank- 
ers. The second instrumentality is found 
in the stock exchanges. 


A third safeguard lies further in the 9 


future, though it is already forecast by 
present developments. 
position between the corporate management 
and the stockholders of depositaries cap- 
able of protecting the stockholders’ rights. 
To some extent this has already begun 
Insurance companies are frequently large 
holders of stock and they, because of their 


financial strength, the size of their holdings, j 


and their position as possible future buy- 
ers, are able to obtain accurate information 
and to protect their rights. Suppose in 
like manner trust companies were in th 
habit of accepting, on “custodian account,’ 
deposits of stocks from small shareholders, 


thereby gathering many small holdings into é 


an institution commanding a block so large 
that protection was worthwhile, and that 
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they also provided themselves with power 
to represent the depositors of stock. Such 
institutions could easily keep themselves 
informed as to the affairs of the corpora- 
tion whose stock was deposited with them 
and, as representing their clients, could take 
the action necessary to prevent or rectify 
violations of property rights where they 
occurred. In fact, such an institution would 
be a permanent protective committee. Nor 
would this involve any great extension of 
the work which trust companies and banks 
not infrequently are expected to perform at 
the present time. They would merely be- 
come a logical addition to the present sys- 
tem of co-operative financing. Firms of 
“investment counsel” to some extent do 
this today; but their position is not yet 
well worked out and they have not attained 
the function of continuous attention to a 
given security which has developed in con- 
nection with the trust departments of the 
larger banks. It will be noticed, however, 
that the device of a depositary can only 
give effect to rights, standards, and con- 
cepts already recognized; their task is 
more one of enforcement than of creation. 


Ultimately, business standards must be 
the sound judgment of the business com- 
munity itself, crystallized through represen- 
\ative organizations. Through such stand- 
ards and only through them can the private 
property rights of investors in corporate 
stock be maintained in that security which 
is essential to any property right. Whether 
made effective through business mechanisms 
or through law, unwritten constitutional 
limitations must be evolved to direct the 
management power of corporations to- 
ward scrupulous regard for the interests of 
the corporate stockholders. By A. A. Berle, 
Jr. Harvard Business Review, July, 1927, 
p. 424:9, 


The Negro Bank Movement 


There are now eighty banks owned and 
managed by colored people in the United 
States. Though most of them have not 
been long established, they have $22,000,- 
000 in deposits. They are largely a post- 
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war development and reflect the improv- 
ing economic condition of the millions of 
colored people, who compose about one- 
tenth of our population. The colored 
bankers from the outset have realized that 
if their appeal is to meet with success it 
must be simple and give some definite in- 
centive for saving. They have another 
problem in gaining the confidence of the 
members of their race and in convincing 
them of their ability, skill and integrity. 
The presidents of some of these institu- 
tions have formed the National Negro 
Bankers Association, and held their first 
convention a year ago. By Lewis Alex- 
ander. American Bankers’ Association 
Journal, September, 1927, p. 179 :2. 


Chain Store Securities as Investments 


No single industry, considered in the 
aggregate, has rewarded investors more 
generously than has the chain store. For 
at least another ten years chain stores will 
probably continue to expand rapidly the 
vast accumulation of capital seeking profit- 
able investment; the ease with which the 
established and well managed companies 
can obtain these funds will enable chain 
store organizations to establish stores as 
rapidly as managers can be developed. 

On the other hand, there will probably 
be a good many unsound promotions in 
the next dozen years. Therefore, one must 
act only on the advice of a responsible in- 
vestment house, and limit his purchases to 
the stocks of well established, well man- 
aged companies. By E. E. Troxell. Sales 
Management, Sept. 3, 1927, p. 365:4. 


National Debt Reduction a Basic Cause 
of “Coolidge” Prosperity 


Aside from what may be the perform- 
ances on the stock market the signs point 
to a continuation of active business right 
up to the end of 1927. In the face of fall- 
ing prices American business men have 
devised programs of increased efficiency in 
their operations to hold up profits despite 
a falling price level. Increased output per 
worker has given industry more goods at 
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a lower unit cost and enables industry to 
pay higher wages, thus enlarging the pur- 
chasing power of the workers. Whether 
prices will rise will be determined by the 
gold movement in the next few years. The 
conservative trend in the government is a 
solid foundation for prosperity no matter 
which party produces the next political 
leader. By Paul Willard Garrett. The 
Financial Digest, August, 1927, p. 5:4. 


How Pooling Ideas Can Reduce Costs 


The Assistant to the president of the 
Imperial Brass Manufacturing Company 
says that group meetings of the standards, 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
Records: 


Filing Important Records 

It is sometimes necessary to preserve im- 
portant records of equipment together with 
large blueprints, circular or continuous 
charts, which do not fit the filing system 
because of odd sizes. One company elim- 
inates this point by having photostatic 
copies made of such material on standard 


Organization: 


The Nature and Uses of Creative 
Leadership 

A consideration of the importance of 
leadership, whether qualifications for lead- 
ership are innate or partly acquired, 
whether the acquired aspects can be de- 
veloped and strengthened by training and 
if so by what kind of training, and whether 
potential leadership can be identified in 
advance. The leader should combine in 
himself, among other things, the qualities 
of a planner, a technician, a commander, 
a co-ordinator, a trainer and an energizer. 
Industrial institutions require creative lead- 
ership at every executive level, because the 
demand throughout business organizations 
will be for structural arrangements and 
for an animating spirit in and through 
which people can grow in a sense of self- 


engineering, purchasing and manufactur. 
ing departments are effective in lowering 
costs. Key men and department heads, to 
co-operate in cost reduction, must be fur. 
nished with accurate cost data and it jg 
management’s part to make this possible 
One of the most important moves that the 
administrative department could contribute 
toward cost reduction would be the combj- 
nation of the employment, estimating and 
standards departments. Upon this one de. 
partment the management could then place 
the responsibility for lowering costs. By 
Frederick C. Shafer. Manufacturing In. 
dustries, August, 1927, p. 125:3. 


Forms, Charts, Cards, Files, Statistics 


sheets. These sheets are punched at the 
side preparatory to collecting them in a 
loose leaf book. Blueprints are reduced to 
a satisfactory size; several small charts 
are photostated on the same page; if neces- 
sary, both sides of an important record are 
shown on the same sheet. Industrial 
Power, September, 1927, p. 134:1. 


Job Analysis, Employment, Pay, Tests 


fulfillment in the process of living their 
industrial life. By Ordway Tead. Bulle- 
tin of the Taylor Society, June, 1927, p. 
394 :13. 


Ability and Facial Measurements 


This study of 100 college students leaves 
the impression that relationships between 
bodily measurements and__ psychological 
abilities are in a few instances positive, 
but of small statistical importance, too 
meagre for a basis of employment prac- 
tice or character analysis. There is a 
fairly definite but very low positive fe 
lationship, between all of the measure- 
ments of the face and head and ratings 
on the four social traits, sociability, perse 
verance, leadership and aggressiveness. 
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Size or general physical development of 
the head and face is positively related to 
these traits. Largeness is more significant 
than shape of feature. Emotionality cor- 


relates practically zero with the head and 
face measurements. By Wm. H. Sheldon. 
The Personnel Journal, August, 1927, p. 
102:11. 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: Pensions, Profit Sharing, Suggestions, 
Vacations, Stock Ownership 


Sensible Vacations for Business Men 
A medical authority lays down the fol- 
lowing vacation decalogue to business men. 
1. Change your daily mental groove dur- 
ing vacation periods. 2. Indulge in regu- 
lar daily physical exercise sufficient for 
tissue repair only. 3. Select a healthful 
vacation place insuring pure water, milk, 
and a good food supply. 4. Keep away 
from people who irritate you. 5. Rest at 
least eight hours daily on your vacation. 
6. Avoid undue exposure to heat, cold, 


or inclement weather, particularly if sub- 
ject to respiratory infections. 7. Give 
the family a chance to be without you on 
your vacation. 8. Take a physical exami- 
nation before vacation. 9. Do not worry 
about your business. 10. A good vacation is 
one which you enjoyed thoroughly; which 
makes you feel rested at its close; in which 
you discovered by-paths from your mental 
groove that lured you away from old hob- 
bies. By Morris Fishbein. The Execu- 
tive, August, 1927, p. 9:3. 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


Industrial Economics: Labor and Capital, Legislation, Wage Theory, 


Immigration. 


Employment Stabilization Through 
Consolidated National Industrial 
Budgeting 
If there is unemployment today the in- 
dustrial program was defective yesterday. 
Unemployment, however, must not be con- 
sidered as a disease, as it often is, and 


employment is by no means to be taken for 
granted as the natural condition of affairs. 
Positive economic planning is required to 
create employment. It is difficult to see 
how unemployment can be avoided without 
so perfecting the industrial program as to 
stop the alleged cycling of the business 
cycle, which is the product of a defectively 
maintained economic program. 

The student of industrial control through 
forward planning and budget-making pro- 
ceeds upon the basis of assumptions en- 
tirely different from those of the popular 


interpreter of business cycles. To him the 
statistics of most interest are not those of 
past decades, but statistics of prospective 
economic requirements. 

A brief survey shows that a comprehen- 
sive national industrial program not only 
is possible, but actually is being evolved 
in American industry, without the inter- 
vention of any centralized authority other 
than our customary institutions of busi- 
ness management. There may be need here 
for the restoration of the sense of trade: 
communities, as well as labor forces in seek- 
ing markets and employment, should be 
less high-pressure sellers, and a litle more 
potential buyers. The main mechanism of 
industrial program making is contracting 
of one sort or another, including the mak- 
ing of agreements. By Charles H. Chase. 
American Federationist, September, 1927, p. 
1068 :10. 
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The Modern Wage Policy of the Very obvious changes in Productivity of | 
American Federation of Labor labor today induce a still further Widening = 


In the early periods organized labor of pi —_ Sars: — labor " 
struggled for higher money wages. A sec- a a s 


sagt ; increase as measured by prices and pro- infor 
ond period in the wage policy began as ductivity. This policy lifts the movement dame 


organized labor realized that the amount to an absolutely new level, because it and 
of money is no adequate measure for de- means betterment of the economic and ing ¢ 
ciding whether a wage is high or low, and social position of the worker, and guaran. ment 
that it is necessary to relate money wages tees an active but stable development of ip. tiona| 
to prices. Then the struggle was for dustrial society. By William Gree, ment 
higher real wages, that is, wages that would American Federationist, August, 1927, p, ment 
buy more. 919 :6. me of fe 
plant 
Plant: Location, Lighting, Heating, Ventilation a 
Should You Lease, Buy or-Build a neatness and cleanliness. By H. J. Mitchel peric 
Plant? and Robert Twells. Ceramic Industry § Indu 
The advantages and drawbacks of each July, 1927, p. 43:3. 
method of housing are given. A detailed 
cost comparison of plans under considera- 
tion should be made, as there is no satis- 
factory short cut that will bring correct By spending 2 per cent of the annul 
conclusions. By Tyler Stewart Rogers. Payroll for modern lighting equipment 
Manufacturing Industries, September, 1927, _ Production can be increased 10-12 per cent 
p. 219:4. The experience of several companies in [ 
raising illumination is given. One of the 
How Much Does Dirt Collect From outstanding features of a test run by the 
Your Dividends? Philadelphia Electric Company was the 
A clean plant brings big returns in bet- fact that better lighting reduced labor 
ter quality of product and speedier produc- turnover from 43 per cent to practically 
tion. Neatness and orderliness have been zero. Quality as well as quantity of il- 
found by the Champion Porcelain Com- lumination affects the morale and produ: 
pany to lift plant morale and increase out- tion of a factory. By Roy A. Palmer 
put. A dust collecting system helps, and Manufacturing Industries, September, 192), 
simple devices aid in forming habits of pp. 187:6. 


How Better Lighting Increases 
Production 


Training and Education: Schools, Libraries, Apprenticeship, Employee 
Publications, Bulletin Boards 


Inaugurating Apprentice Training should be adapted to the individual, allow- 

Experience of the Falk Corporation in ing the more capable boys advanced instruc § 
preparing the department heads for ap- tion. Constant adjustment and diplomay 
prentice training. Suggestions for such a are necessary in order to keep the foremet 
program were sought almost a year before sold. The object lesson of the first 4 
any boys were hired. Many conferences prentices who have completed the cours F 
to determine a schedule of operations were and become valuable men in various depart: 
held. A visual control chart was devised ments is extremely helpful. By C JP 
for transferring apprentices from one de- Freund. Industrial Management, Septet f 
partment to another. The school work ber, 1927, p. 168:5. 
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Planning the Next Step in Foremen 
Conference Work 


Foremen group discussions may be: 1. 
informational on company policy or on fun- 
damental principles of economics, sociology 
and psychology; 2. educational, concern- 
ing operating problems of labor manage- 
ment and production control; 3. inspira- 
tional, arousing foremen interest in funda- 
mental business facts and greater achieve- 
ment. Concentration upon the third type 
of foremen discussion requires a caretully 
planned campaign of group meetings and 
personal conferences in order to increase 
foremen effectiveness over a considerable 
period of time. By E. Grosvenor Plowman. 
Industry, August 27, 1927, p. 3:1. 


Education for the Industries 


Changing economic conditions are point- 
ing the way to new educational demands 
such as general education among the 
masses, more complete and thorough job 
training, and foreman training. There is 
also the need for a “new leadership in in- 
dustry” epitomized by Sam A. Lewisohn in 
his recent book. The writer agrees with 
Mr. Lewisohn that all engineers should be 


Employment: 


Problems in Employing Seasonal 
Workers 


In a Pacific coast canning factory no 
special method is followed of handling sea- 
sonal workers. The management has found 
it best to accord them just common, decent 
treatment. Their three types of female 
help are segregated into three groups: 
Local house wives; local high school girls; 
Mexican women who annually return to the 
factory. Small loans are advanced on 
wages to workers who start the season in 
need of ready money. Piece work rates 
are in force. Sunday labor is eliminated 
even during peak seasons. Foreladies are 
skilled workers of exceptional ability and 
are carried on the payroll as continuously 
as possible. As a result of this liberal 
policy the operators are co-operative and 
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given a measure of training in lines which 
will direct their attention to the oppor- 
tunities in the administrative field. By P. 
F. Walker. Mechanical Engineering, Au- 
gust, 1927, p. 889:4. 


We Tackle a Small Problem and Solve 
a Big One 


The president of the Sherwin-Williams 
Company describes their plan for finding 
new men within the organization through 
the activities of the Junior Club. Last 
year the subject matter covered by the Club 
included: History, business management, 
finance, printing and sample advertising, 
accountancy, costs, credits, purchasing, pro- 
duction, chemistry of all the company prod- 
ucts, distribution, traffic and science. Each 
subject is presented by a junior at their 
semi-monthly meetings and the department 
head sits on the platform, ready to answer 
questions. Thus the juniors are familiar- 
ized with every department. The various 
managers have an opportunity to study the 
young men in whom they are interested. 
By George A. Martin. System, August, 
1927, p. 154:2. 


Classification, Selection, Tests, Turnover 


loyal and the factory has experienced no 
real labor trouble of any kind. By Charles 
A. Lineback. Pacific Factory, August, 
1927, p. 24:3. 


The Correlation Between Seasonal Un- 
employment and Certain Social 
and Economic Phenomena 


An analysis is given of the experience of 
Czechoslovakia in the field of seasonal un- 
employment. By using modern mathe- 
matical methods a description is given of 
how indices of seasonal unemployment can 
be calculated which serve to show the vary- 
ing effect of the seasons on employment in 
different groups of occupations. In the 
second part of the article the relation be- 
tween seasonal fluctuations in employment 
and other social factors is discussed. By 
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again applying mathematical methods it is 
shown that fluctuations in seasonal em- 
ployment are to some extent related to 
fluctuations in such phenomena as births, 
deaths, marriages, suicides, and trade dis- 
putes. No remedies are given for eliminat- 
ing or diminishing the effects of seasonal 
employment, but the magnitude of the prob- 
lem and its repercussions on the social life 
of the worker are shown. By Dr. Jaro- 
slav Janko. International Labour Review, 
August, 1927, p. 216:17. 


Voluntary Quits 


During the past two years the rate of 
voluntary quits has been slowly but steadily 
declining. It is now about as low as it 
was in 1924, when industry was distinctly 
slowed down, and it is nearly as low as 
it was in the hard times of 1921. Factory 
workers are now holding on to their jobs 
with tenacity. This is no doubt in part 
due to the fact that industry has slowed 
down enough so that new jobs are hard to 


Employee Service: 


Preventing Dust Explosions in Indus- 
trial Plants 


The dust explosion hazard now threatens 
1,300,000 workers in 28,000 American 
plants. This hazard is not confined to dust 
from grain handling or lines of milling, 
but includes dust from manufactured pow- 
dered foods, chemicals, soaps, rubber, cork 
and fertilizers. Such combustible dusts will 
explode with violence under favorable con- 
ditions. This danger should be watched 
in plants handling powdered material in 
loose or package forms, or producing ex- 
plosive dust. Dust hazard in industry 
can be minimized by suction to eliminate 
dust clouds at their point of origin; by 
pneumatic sweeping systems to remove dust 
accumulation; by general plant cleanliness 
and adequate plant ventilation ; by installing 
electrical equipment in a separate dust 
proof room and substituting ceiling and 
wall fixtures for drop and extension lights ; 
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find, but it is probably also due in part 
to better personnel management by which 
well-run firms try to reduce labor turn- 
over. Each year the rate of voluntary 
quits has risen in the summer and declined 
in the winter, but this year the regular 
seasonal variations seem to be smaller than 
they have been previously. The Cleveland 
Trust Company Business Bulletin, Sep- 
tember 15, 1927, 2 pages. 


Too Much Brains for the Job—Or 
Not Enough? 


Thousands of cases studied prove that 
intelligence is fixed by the time a child 
enters public school and does not materially 
improve. For this reason tests which meas- 
ure this characteristic will determine the 
probable success or failure of an applicant 
for a certain job. Their scores should 
be interpreted to applicants in terms of 
occupations rather than mathematically. By 
Donald A. Laird. Factory, September, 1927, 
p. 415:2. 


Hygiene, Recreation, Lunch Rooms, Stores 


by automatic oiling devices and hot journal 
alarm systems against overheated machin- 
ery; by replacing the lost oxygen content 
of the atmosphere with inert flue gas. By 
David J. Price. Management, September, 
1927, p. 40:5. 


Does Organized Recreation Pay? 


American industry shows three types of 
recreation: 1. individual employee recrea- 
tion without company supervision; 2. em- 
ployee recreation planned under the gen- 
eral management of a company official and 
supervised by a welfare director; 3. recrea- 
tion provided for and supervised by em- 
ployee mutual benefit societies or other 
co-operative employee organizations, or by 
Young Men and Women Christian Associa- 
tions. A survey of 4,200 large industrial 
plants shows that 1,000 have an organized 
band; 1,300 suport bowling alleys; 1,500 
regularly show movies; 3,000 provide free 
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fibraries and reading rooms; 3,300 maintain 
hospitals and first aid service; 3,800 have 


organized employee ball teams. Super- 
vised factory recreation is fairly evenly 
balanced between sedentary and athletic em- 
ployee groups. Experience teaches that 
proper recreational measures reduce tardi- 
ness, absenteeism and fabor turnover. The 
consensus of executive opinion is that it 
pays in employee health and contentment, 
wards off rowdyism and promotes clean 
competition in sports. By Henry Frommes. 
Management, September, 1927, p. 56:3. 


An 18% Reduction in Unit Labor Cost 


A description of the measurement of 
fatigue and results obtained from improved 
working conditions. Fatigue producing ele- 
ments may be classified in two groups: 
those causing mental and those producing 
physical weariness. A chart gives these 
elements and the means of balancing them 
to afford human efficiency. By Walter C. 
Hasselhorn. Manufacturing Industries, Au- 
gust, 1927, p. 133:3. 


Common-Sense Methods That Built 
Plant Spirit 
At the Eagle-Picher Lead Company the 
plant manager handles everything except 
emergencies at a round table at which all 
the foremen and office force eat luncheon. 
This eliminates buck passing and promotes 
a friendly spirit. As this table is in the 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: 
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center of the employees’ clubroom, the 
workmen also hear what is going on. The 
men anticipate many orders by using their 
heads to think through the facts they al- 
ready know. The greatest loss in corpor- 
ate management is the brain power of the 
men. The men’s club operates a com- 
missary which aiso sells gloves, shoes, 
etc. The club gives a party for the men 
and their families once a month, and a spe- 
cial one at Christmas. There is a foreman 
and department head dinner and one given 
by the foremen for the workmen. A 
luncheon club at the plant has an outside 
speaker once a month. All these develop- 
ments have been spontaneous. By Ralph 
M. Roosevelt. Factory, September, 1927, 
p. 417 :4. 


Compensation Is Only a Fifth of Your 
Accident Costs! 


The engineering and inspection division 
of the Travelers Insurance Company ana- 
lyzed 5,000 accident records taken at ran- 
dom from their records. The analysis defi- 
nitely showed that the compensation cost of 
the average industrial accident represents 
only one-fifth of the total cost to the em- 
ployer. Six examples are given in detail 
to support this conclusion and to arouse 
interest among employers of fully co- 
operating in actual accident prevention work 
in order to eliminate this incidental cost. 
By H. W. Heinrich. Connecticut Industry, 
September, 1927, p. 8:5. 


Group Insurance, Pensions, Vacations, 


Profit Sharing, Wage Plans, Suggestions, Stock Ownership 


Germany’s New Unemployment In- 
surance Law 

This law goes into effect on October 1, 
1927. Its administration lies with a Central 
commission for employment exchanges 
and unemployment insurance, assisted by 
provincial and local commissions composed 
of employers, employees and laymen. Ex- 
isting sickness bureaus take care of regis- 
tration and of premium collections. The 





premium expense is shared equally by em- 
ployers and employees. The government 
contributes nothing to the unemployment 
insurance fund, but controls the commis- 
sion’s budget and its investments. Insur- 
ance is compulsory upon non-manual work- 
ers, German seamen, and all persons com- 
pulsorily insured against sickness. Unem- 
ployment pay will be drawn by persons in- 
voluntarily unemployed, which may include 
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persons in distress resulting from a strike 
or lockout to which they are not a party; 
but which excludes those who refuse work 
of any kind in any district. Premiums and 
unemployment pay are based on eleven 
groups of unit wage, the group wages rang- 
ing in amounts from eight marks to 63 
marks per week. Persons, irrespective of 
sex, in groups one to seven inclusive receive 
a basic rate of 75 per cent of the group 
unit wage, and of 35 per cent in the remain- 
ing four highest groups. For each depend- 
ent, not exceeding four, a supplemental 
five per cent of the group unit wage is 
paid. Total premiums must not exceed 
three per cent of wages. They will be not 
less than three per cent until a reserve fund 
has been accumulated sufficient to provide 
insurance for 600,000 unemployed for three 
months. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Industry, Aug. 27, 1927, p. 6:1. 


Financial Incentives 


Some general principles: 

1. The effectiveness of any form of fi- 
nancial incentive depends largely upon the 
degree of reliability with which the re- 
ward varies in proportion to the value 
rendered. 

2. The introduction of precise direct- 
reward incentives must follow, not pre- 
cede precise managerial control. 

3. In introducing financial 
one should always count the cost. 

4. In considering the effect of any fi- 
nancial incentive, its effect on the whole 
problem of production, not just upon out- 
put, must be considered. 

5. When all is said and done, much of 
the best value of an employee is too in- 
tangible for reward and, therefore, for 
stimulation by any form of financial in- 
centive, even the time rate. Bulletin of 
the Taylor Society, June, 1927, p. 425:17. 


incentives 


Ford Profit Sharing, 1914-1920 


The growth of this plan and its method 
of operation is described including the 
novel features of profit rates in advance, 
qualification in terms of character, habits, 


and proper living, and a minimum of $5.00 
for an 8 hour day. The profit sharing was 
interlaced with a variety of services gra- 
tuitously offered to employees, such as the 
English School, medical and legal aid de- 
partments, many good fellowship organiza. 
tions and the company stores. A follow- 
ing article will tell about the passing away 
of the plan and the adoption of substitute 
devices. By Samuel M. Levin. The Per. 
sonnel Journal, August, 1927, p. 75:12. 


A Foreman’s Bonus Plan for Reducing 
Expenses 


The Eaton Axle and Spring Company's 
Foremen’s Bonus Plan is adaptive to al. 
most any manufacturing plant. The bonus 
is controlled by the ratio of expenses to 
production and is based on past perform. 
ance. Ability to maintain a reduced per- 
centage is governed by using a moving 
average covering 3 months. This plan was 


followed out for the non-producing de ff 


partments also. By Logan Monroe. Man. 


ufacturing Industries, September, 1927, p, 


224 :2. 


A Plan of Unemployment Insurance by 
Industry 


The administration of the plan inaugu- 
rated in 1923 by the Men’s Clothing Indus- 
try of Chicago, giving terms of the agree- 
ment, division of the office work, records 


and statistics, how the benefits are com- § 


puted and the accounts kept. By Bryce 
M. Stewart. Bulletin of the Taylor So- 
ciety, August, 1927, p. 471:7. 


Joint Group Insurance Plan of General 
Motors of Canada Limited 


Under the co-operative group life insu- 
ance covering General Motors of Canada, 
Limited, and the General Motors Corpora 
tion the total value of 162 million dollars 
of insurance is carried by 99 per cent of 
the company employees. Each policy is 


limited to $1,000. The employee pays fifty V 


cents of the monthly premium and the 
company contributes the remainder. Mort 
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than 3,500 office anl factory workers of 
both sexes and 600 travelling salesmen 
have policies. During the first month under 
the plan General Motors of Canada Limit- 
ed paid the entire thirty-day premium. An 
employee is eligible after three months of 
service. If he joins within thirty-one days 
after becoming eligible his policy is granted 








Labor Relations: 
Arbitration 
Employee-Management Co-operation 
Five and one-half million dollars saved 
and split on a 50-50 basis between the op- 
eratives and the company is the answer to 
the question as to whether employee rep- 
resentation pays or not in the Riverside 
and Dan River Cotton Mills. The plan 
which has been operating for more than 
seven years, has nothing to do with profits, 
but is based on savings in the cost of man- 


Research and Experiment 


The Relation of Research to Industry 
A plan should be put into effect where- 
by college laboratories and similar insti- 
tutions can work in co-operation with in- 
dustry, for the benefit of both student and 
industry. Most of our industrial research 


Analyzing Wholesale Distribution Costs 

Examples are given indicative of what 
may be accomplished by a more detailed 
analysis of business facts for individual 
industries, or for types of distributors, that 
is, manufacturers, wholesalers, and re- 
tailers. 

An analysis of products handled in a 
wholesale hardware firm led to a large 
reduction of items. Ninety per cent of the 
purchases were concentrated with 117 
manufacturers. The number of customers 
called upon was reduced about 50 per cent 
to include only those whose purchases were 
in sufficient volume to pay their own way. 
The sales territory was reduced to a com- 
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Collective Bargaining, Employee Representation, 
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If he be- 


without physical examination. 
comes permanently disabled before the age 
of 60 he is paid twenty equal monthly in- 


stallments of $51.04. If he leaves the 
company’s employ he may convert his group 
policy into standard life insurance without 
physical examination. Manufacturing in 
Canada, August, 1927, p. 27:1. 





ufacturing. It provides for an Industrial 
Congress consisting of a Cabinet composed 
of the executives of the company; a Sen- 
ate composed of department heads, over- 
seers and foremen; and a House of Rep- 
resentatives elected by secret ballot, by and 
among the workers. The popular body is 
made up of operatives, either men or wo- 
men. By H. R. Fitzgerald. National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. Sept. 6, 1927, 
4 pages. 





There is 


has been confined to production. 
a growing need of research in the sales 
and other departments so they will not be 


outstripped by production. By W. S. 
James, Journal of Society of Automotive 
Engineers, September, 1927, p. 265:3. 


pact area in which the firm could render 
maximum service more economically than 
distributors located elsewhere. And costs 
were accurately assessed against each in- 
dividual line carried which was in turn 
priced to carry its own burden. 

The cost of distribution has been reduced 
by approximately 4 per cent of gross sales 
below the average for the wholesale hard- 
ware trade. The benefits accruing from the 
equitable method of pricing, the compact- 
ness of the trade area, and the reduction in 
operating expenses have all been passed on 
to retailers. By J. W. Millard. Depart- 


ment of Commerce: Domestic Commerce 
Division, 12 pages. 
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Outlook for Sales Territories and 
Commodities for 1928 

For the first time in modern history 
commodity prices have declined while the 
volume of business has held up and the 
stock market has climbed upward. In the 
present position of business the following 
factors should be noted: easy money; rec- 
ord production and fairly steady demand; 
no serious upsets in employment and steady 
purchasing power; slow but steady im- 
provement in farming districts; continua- 
tion of record building ; adequate fuel, labor, 
and transportation; the growing influence 
of instalment selling; a climbing stock 
market which always lends confidence. 

In regard to the industries which should 
show more activity, the following list 
should respond to sales effort: automobile 
tires, baking, carpet and rugs, chemicals, 
cotton goods, finishing textiles, flour, hos- 
iery, leather, millinery, printing, shipbuild- 
ing, silk goods, slaughtering, textiles, 
woolen goods. 

The combination of sound conditions in 
both the agricultural and industrial fields 
should pave the way for favorable sales 
prospects this fall. Address by Herbert 
N. McGill. National Business Conference 
at Babson Park, Sept. 12, 1927. 7 pages. 


The Basic Problem of Sales Manage- 
ment 


The steps which must be taken by every 
industrial organization in order to remove 
the obstacles that handicap its prosperity 
and progress are thus summarized: 1. 
Formulate and adopt selling policies that 
are in keeping with present day conditions, 
and that are fair to all parties concerned. 
2. Employ research to investigate the 
market, develop new uses, and aid in the 
cultivation of both old markets and new. 
3. Initiate aggressive selling methods, 
using care in the selection, training, and 
supervision of salesmen. 4. Base the sales 
approach upon the service the product will 
render rather than upon price per unit. 5. 
Establish sales prices in accordance with 
the fundamental law of costs plus a fair 
profit. 6, Take advantage of the tre- 


mendous possibilities offered by the use of 
well prepared advertising. 7, Organize 
the industry on a co-operative basis in of. 
der that it may undertake those activities 
which the individual concern may not be 
in a position to assume. Address by 
Charles F,. Abbott. National Business 
Conference at Babson Park, Sept. 12, 1927, 
20 pages. 


Wastes in Distribution of Merchandise 


If the retailer does not take his part in 
the machinery of distribution but stays out- 
side and leaves the entire burden to the 
wholesaler and manufacturer the conse. 
quence will be that he cannot get what he 
wants when he wants it. He buys of too 
many people, and he handles too many 
lines; the most important thing for him to 
do is to concentrate on houses. Then too, 
he is usually overstocked, and must sell ata 
loss season after season, because he needs 
money to carry on his business, and the 
consumer is educated to wait for cut prices. 
*By E. M. Skinner. The Society of Indus- 
trial Engineer Bulletin, August, 1927, p. 
11:12. 


Where Prudence Dictates a Reduction 
in Volume 


Mack Trucks, Inc., has taken the lead 
in changing sales policy from the free and 
easy instalment plan sales to more stringent 
credit terms. The company now demands 
a substantial down payment with an 18 
months’ period for completion of balance, 
and rejects orders from all who do not 
give promise of being successful in the 
transportation business. The immediate 
effect has been to reduce orders running up 
to at least 30 per cent. Yet this reduction 
of credit risks and financial charges has 
resulted in cutting down the company’s 
operating costs. This new sales policy is 
backed by the conviction that unless un- 
sound terms were corrected, losses would 
inevitably be incurred in the near future. 
The ultimate endeavor of the company is to 


*Incidents are given illustrating these points, 
and a discussion follows this address. 
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prevent a state of over competition in the 
industry of operating trucks and busses 
which threaten the earning power of even 
the strongest transportation organizations. 
By Stewart Mills. The Executive, August, 
1927, p. 6:3. 

The Chain Store Octopus 


The effect of chain store merchandising 
on other lines of business is the point of 
view taken in this article. The sales of 
producers in many lines is adversely af- 
fected when the chain enters the manufac- 
turing field, as for instance candy manu- 
facturers and retailers, shoe manufacturers 


Buying, Receiving, Storing, Shipping 


Functions of the Purchasing Agent 
The place of the purchasing agent in the 
organization, his duties, and the problems 
with which he is faced are the points con- 
sidered in this report. The advantages of 
centralized purchasing are also stated. It 
is being realized more and more that to 
a considerable extent the profits of the 
next few years will be in proportion to the 
intelligence which is shown in purchasing, 
which includes consideration of the rate of 
turnover of materials and finished products. 
Policyholders’ Service Bureau: Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company. 16 pages. 


Is Hand-to-Mouth Buying Strengthen- 
ing the Distributor? 


The results of an investigation among 
30 prominent distributors disclose the 
opinion that hand-to-mouth buying has been 
partly responsible for the introduction of 
improved stock-control methods, and that 
it has also led to improved methods of 
handling orders. One distributor states 
that he handles three times the former 
volume and at only twice the cost. Hand- 
to-mouth buying steps up turnover; it 
keeps business at a more even level; it 
insures clean, fresh stocks; it minimizes 
speculation; it emphasizes the necessity of 
putting capital in fast-moving, profitable 
lines; it keeps capital liquid; and it in- 
creases the distributor’s importance to both 


and retailers, bread bakers, staple drugs, 
milk distributors and jobbers and whole- 
salers. However, the live and progressive 
independent retailer can do much to com- 
bat chain competition. It has been shown 
that where merchants band together for 
unified purchasing and render the same ser- 
vice as the chain store, that independent 
costs of doing business approach that of the 
chain. But so long as it is able to supply 
the requirements of the public it seems 
destined to grow and to increase its im- 
portance throughout the business world. 
By Warren Beecher. The Magazine of 
Wall Street, July 30, 1927, p. 584:2. 


the manufacturer and consumer. If he takes 
care of his customer’s needs without plac- 
ing an undue burden on the manufacturer 
he will become an indispensable cog in the 
wheel of business. Jndustrial Distributor 
and Salesman, Sept., 1927, p. 119:5. 


Cutting Your Inventory Costs 


A plea for greater attention to buying. 
An outline of what an efficient purchasing 
agent should know is given. All purchasers 
should clear through a central department. 
Each foreman should be trained to prove 
that new material is actually needed, to 
specify the right kind and the minimum 
amount. Every supervisor should ap- 
prove requisitions thoughtfully, not per- 
functorily. Storekeepers and stock clerks 
should be trained to feel responsibility. By 
John J. Swan. Manufacturing Industries, 
September, 1927, p. 203:4. 


The High Cost of Too Rapid Turnover 


Under the present regime of “too-rapid 
turnover” orders are uneconomically small. 
Salesmen have to make their territories 
more frequently, so that more salesmen are 
required by the firm that sells through sales- 
men. It should be borne in mind that turn- 
over expresses only a percentage relation- 
ship toward stock or capital investment and 
is not a measure of actual sales volume. 
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There is an appalling indifference on the 
part of many buyers to the value of mass 
display, even on seasonable items. Loss 
of business due to running out of stock 
before the small replenishing purchase 
arrives is a frequent cost of too rapid 
turnover. 


It is agreed that a proper Capital turn. 
over is necessary and desirable. The Oppo- 
sition is only to the present Practice of 
over-doing it. Controlled buying is now 
advocated by. trade leaders to displace 
hand-to-mouth buying. By A. E, Philips, 
Printers’ Ink, Sept. 15, 1927, p. 3:6, 


Sales Promotion: Letters, House Organs, Advertising 


Weak Links in the Selling Chain 


How a lazy, disinterested clerk can spoil 
the effect of several years’ advertising. 
Having to wait two weeks for delivery will 
sap enthusiasm from the most eager pur- 
chaser. . The weak link seems to be making 
the merchandise live up to the advertising. 
By Charles Pelham. WNation’s Business, 
September, 1927, p. 58:2. 


Why Not Do It With Movies? 


Moving pictures are being used by con- 
cerns alert to modern trends to advertise 
their products, to train their salesmen, to 
make sales presentations, time studies, ma- 
chine analyses, in safety promotion acti- 
vities, in selling stock, to instruct workers, 
etc. Most industrial* motion pictures run 
from one to four reels and require from 
15 minutes to an hour for showing. The 
cost of making industrial pictures varies 
from $1,000 to $5,000 a reel, additional 
prints being around $70 a reel. Actual 
experiences are given of the General Elec- 
tric Company, Remington Typewriter Com- 


Salesmen: 


The Salesman’s Part in Training 
Retail Clerks 

Most dealers welcome co-operation from 
salesmen, but they need to be especially 
trained for this educational work. The 
policies of the following concerns are men- 
tioned: Brunswick-Balke-Collender Com- 
pany; David Adler & Sons Company; The 
Florence Stove Company; The Phillips- 
Jones Corporation; Minneapolis Kuitting 
Works. Even the large department store 
with its own organized department of 


pany, Bell Telephone System, New York 
Stock Exchange, Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, Babcock and 
Wilcox Company, A. C. Gilbert Company, 
Barbasol Company, railroad companies, 
real estate firms and retail stores. By A, 
L. White. The Magazine of Business, 
Sept., 1927, p. 272:4. 


The Materials That Make the Manual 


The more important factors in the mate- 
rial get-up of the manual are listed and 
described, without giving any definite rec- 
ommendations. 1. Binding—loose-leaf, per- 
manent, portfolio. 2. Size—this factor 
must be considered largely from the angle 
of purpose and use. 3. Cover material, 
4. Typography—the sales manual is both a 
school book and an advertisement addressed 
to the salesmen by the house. 5. Paper. 
6. Illustrations. 7. Index. 8. Miscellan- 
eous—pockets in the front or back covers, 
blank pages, and the worth of good mate- 
rials. By C. B. Larrabee. Printers’ Ink 
Monthly, Sept., 1927, p. 51:3. 


Selection, Training, Compensation 


training welcomes the co-operation of 
traveling representatives. 

Sales managers interested in having their 
men conduct educational work among clerks 
should tell them to ask the merchant’s per- 
mission first. Salesmen should avoid 
lounging about a department seeking op- 
portunities to talk to sales people. If they 
give samples of their product to clerks, 
they must ask permission to do this. A 
mistake is made if it is assumed that a 
salesman does not need special coaching for 
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retail training; he must be told what is 
relevant in addressing store clerks. He 
should also be taught a standardized demon- 
stration. By Ruth Leigh. Printers’ Ink, 
Sept. 1, 1927, p. 154:4. 


Does It Pay to Invest Considerable 
Time and Money in Thoroughly 
Training Your Salesmen? 


More than 65 per cent of the 250 repre- 
sentative concerns which co-operated in 
this investigation, report that it does. 
Thirty-five concerns report that they do not 
invest much time or money in training their 
salesmen. Some of them find it imprac- 
ticable to do so. Others depend for the 
most part on securing salesmen who have 
already had experience in their line. 

A method of training found effective by 
many is to combine formal training at the 
home office with field service under the 
direction of a sales executive or an ex- 
perienced man. A growing number of con- 
cerns find that the best results are secured 
by having their men complete a definitely 
prepared and organized training course. 
Dartnell Sales Data, Sept. 3, 1927. 2 pages. 


What It Costs to Operate the Sales- 
man’s Car 


First, there is the company-owned car 
and the weekly itemized expense report. 
Second, the salesman-owned car and the 
fixed expense allowance or mileage plan, 
for cost of operation. More and more com- 
panies are adopting the latter plan. Details 
of both plans are given. 

It is generally true that it costs more to 
travel salesmen by automobile than by rail- 
road, but the test is the cost of automobile 
travel as compared to sales. The cost of 
railroad travel is merely a convenient 
measuring stick. By Oscar De Camp. 
Printers’ Ink, Sept. 15, 1927, p. 77:4. 


Eliminating Waste in Salesmen’s 
Operation 


It was found in this study that in elimi- 
nating waste in salesmen’s operation, sav- 
ings which ranged from five to twenty- 
five per cent, have been secured by decreas- 


ing the non-productive time of salesmen. 
1,947 firms have increased the productive 
time of their salesmen from four or five 
to nine or ten hours a week. 

Increased attention is also being given to 
the matter of turnover. Sales executives 
have found that it cost from $40 to $50 to 
more than $1,000 to replace an old sales- 
man. Many firms, through better selection 
and more adequate training, have reduced 
their turnover to a point where they rarely 
lose a salesman. 

Ancther point in this investigation is the 

oblem of the time needed to make a sale. 
In some cases firms changed their sales- 
men’s equipment, provided them with fort- 
folios, or taught them a new presentation 
or demonstration. Report No. 254. The 
Dartnell Corporation. 21 pages. 


United Effort Needed in Training 
Retail Salespeople 


It is maintained that improvement in 
retail selling is one of the biggest things 
in merchandising today. The man who 
makes the merchandise is the one who 
has to be responsible for the selling, and 
he is not entitled to indulge in any self- 
pity or self-praise because he is waking 
up to the knowledge of his responsibili- 
ties. “Train your clerks!” was the 
chorus that the retailer heard for so long 
that he began to think of himself as a 
rather superior person and that the root 
of all his troubles lay in his inability 
to get semi-intelligent help. The chorus 
had the wrong theme, it should have been 
“train yourself.” 

Manufacturers are seeing the need for 
organized effort, such as a central or- 
ganization which can knit together the 
thoughts of various manufacturers. By 
G. A. Nichols. Printers’ Ink, August 18, 
1927, p. 57:4. 


Routing Salesmen for Economy and 
Efficiency 


Definite routing is the only sure method 
of getting all the business a territory 
affords. In order to establish a uniform 
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routing plan where there are fifteen or 
more salesmen, it is virtually necessary to 
employ a special man for the task. In 
making the schedules, salesmen should be 
allowed to offer suggestions and make 


slight revisions. Routing salesmen usually 
results in a saving. There isn’t one firm in 
five whose territories do not need re- 
arranging. By Eugene Whitmore. Kardex 
Institute: Management Bulletin, Aug. 25, 
1927. 4 pages. 


Have You a Little Sales Crook in 
Your Organization? 


One of the reasons why sales crooks are 
to be found in sales forces is because their 
existence is taken as a reflection on the 
ability of the sales executive. The thought 
is emphasized, however, that there is noth- 
ing disgraceful in hiring a sales crook, as 
it is impossible to guard against it. The 
disgrace lies rather in not facing these 
cases of crookedness squarely when they 
are detected, and in evading responsibility 
in case the salescrook is allowed to resign, 
and uses the sales executive’s enterprise as 
a reference. Several examples are given 
illustrating this point. By Arthur J. Mor- 
rison. Sales Management, Sept. 3, 1927, 
p. 379 :3. 


How to Safeguard Consignment Sales 


Two general motives seem to lie behind 
consignment sales. One of these is the 
effort at price control. The second and 
more common motive for such selling is 
that of forcing goods upon the market. 
Either of these transactions must be kept 
with unusual care. The contract requires 
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recording to prevent seizure of the Zo0ds 
for debts of the dealer. Competent legal 
advice is important before undertaking this 
type of selling. By H. A. Haring. Kardey 
Institute: General Business Advice, Sept, 
1, 1927. 4 pages. 


This Training Course Took Fifteen 
Years to Prepare 


The Beckwith Company prepared , 
brochure covering the proved connective 
rules of selling, and distributed many thoy. 
sands of them to retailers and salesmen, 
Now they are sending to their dealers on 
request a thoughtfully prepared weekly 
course in selling, one lesson a week for 
twenty-four weeks. This series of sales 
lessons not only tells how to sell but 
points out that this way is the logical, 
natural, effective and proved way. 

Some of the benefits gained for the com- 
pany from this procedure are: 1. Ip. 
variably wins courteous attention for the 
salesman from the proper merchandise 
buyers. 2. Builds confidence in the ability 
of the Round Oak Folks to serve. 3. Forms 
a tie between the executive department of 
the Round Oak Folks and the small dealer, 
4. Quickens in the dealer’s selling organiza- 
tion an appreciation of better merchandise. 
5. Develops dormant initiative on the part 
of retail salesmen. 6. Impresses the aver- 
age self-sufficient salesman with the fact 
that he’s lucky to have a job. 7. Awakens 
in salesmen the thought that they are per- 
sonalities with infinite potentialities and 
not mere cogs in a machine. By Charles G. 
Muller. Printers’ Ink Monthly, Sept., 1927, 
p. 62:5. 


Books Received 


Adult Education. By Joseph K. Hart. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York, 1927. 
338 pages. $2.75. 

Elements of Accounting. By Edmund 
Berrigan, C.P.A. McGraw-Hill, New 
York, 1926. 294 pages. $2.50. 


Salesmanship. By Charles H. Fernald. 
Prentice-Hall, 


$4.50. 


New York, 1926. 467 
pages. 


Whither Democracy? By N. J. Lennes. 
Harper & Bros., New York, 1927. 364 
pages. $3.00. 

Wages and the State. By E. M. Burns. 
P. S. King & Son, Ltd., London, Eng, 
1926. 431 pages. 16s. 

Education and the Individual. By Ar- 
thur J. Jones. Century Company, New 
York, 1926. 207 pages. $2.00. 
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Self-Aids in the Essentials of Grammati- 
cal Usage. By L. J. O’Rourke, Ph.D. 
Educational and Personnel Publishing 
Co., Washington, D. C., 1927. 193 pages. 

Education For Adults and Other Essays. 
By Frederick Paul Keppel. Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1926. 94 
pages. $2.00. 
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The Cost of Living in Foreign Coun- 
tries. National Industrial Conference 
Board, New York, 1927. 402 pages. 
$3.50. 

The Psychology of Selecting Men. By 
Donald A. Laird, Ph.D. McGraw-Hill, 
New York, 1925 and 1927. 339 pages. 
$4.00. 
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Securing Employment for the Handi- 
capped. By Mary La Dame. Wel- 
fare Council of New York City, 1927. 
133 pages. 50c. 

The title of the recently published little 
volume, “Securing Employment for the 
Handicapped” challenges the sceptic who 
doubts whether the handicapped can do 
useful and remunerative work. 

The book presents the results of a sur- 
vey made of the non-fee-charging employ- 
ment agencies in New York City, which 
are finding employment for the various 
classes of handicapped people—“The lame, 
the halt and the blind.” This is an age- 
long phrase which must now be much ex- 
tended satisfactorily to define the handi- 
capped—the deaf, the dumb, cardiacs, those 
suffering from mental, nervous or be- 
havioristic handicaps, those who have been 
tuberculous and all those who, on account 
of some physical condition, are limited in 
what they can do or the conditions under 
which they should work. It includes those 
who have, in the midst of a successful 
career, been knocked out, through illness 
or accident, and must seek other lines of 
work, 

The purpose of the study was to deter- 
mine the adequacy of the various services 
in meeting this employment problem, and 
the extent to which the agencies might be 
duplicating or omitting; cost methods, and’ 
means of co-operation and co-ordinating ef- 
forts. 

The report is interesting from two an- 
gles; the procedure and kinds of services 


rendered by bureaus which assist the handi- 
capped through vocational advice, guidance 
and placement, and) second, the extent to 
which the handicapped can apparently be 
employed. 

The report furnishes good reading, and 
in its description of technique, it has some- 
thing to contribute to general employment 
methods. The schedules used and _ topics 
covered are included. Statistics of the 
work of all the agencies were kept for one 
month, which produced such facts as the 
sex, age, marital condition, disability and 
occupation of the applicant, and placements, 
and wages. 

Interest in placement technique may be 
limited to a small group, but of general in- 
terest to all personnel people is the infor- 
mation about the opportunities for the han- 
dicapped. With the toll of accidents that 
piles up daily about us,—in industry, on the 
street, even in our homes—anyone may be 
a victim, however careful and intelligent, 
and become by chance a member of this 
group. 

The report indicates that considerable 
vocational guidance is inextricably bound 
up in the placement of the handicapped, and 
that a primary aim must be to place the 
applicant where he can do _ satisfactory 
work in spite of his handicap, and be a 
self-respecting worker. Among the twenty- 
two conclusions with which the report ends, 
the following may be quoted as of special 
interest to those in industry: 

“Interviews with employers, social work- 
ers and individual members of the commun- 
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ity, revealed a surprising lack of infor- 
mation as to the purpose and scope of the 
work of some of these agencies and the 
employment problem of the handicapped in 
general. Only through a carefully thought- 
out program embracing all types of handi- 
capped can an economical and effective 
campaign of education be carried on. 


“That an advisory committee on which 
employers are represented can be of great 
assistance in winning the co-operation of 
employers, and in promoting placement 
work for the handicapped generally, is in- 
dicated by the experience of the Place- 
ment Department of the Brooklyn Bureau 
of Charities and the Rehabilitation and Em- 
ployment Department of the Association for 
the Crippled and Disabled of Cleveland. 
The experience of the former also shows 
the desirability of medical representation 
on such a committee. 


“Failure of employers to provide com- 
plete specifications of the various positions 
of jobs in their organization, on the basis 
of which any type of either handicapped or 
able-bodied worker can be judged qualified 
to perform the duties involved, and puts 
the burden of making these analyses on the 
agencies trying to place their applicants. 

“According to the testimony of employ- 
ers in New York as well as in Cleveland 
and Detroit, many handicapped workers 
if placed in properly selected occupations 
are equally, or more, satisfactory than oth- 
ers who are without a disability.” 

Not often can one point in a review to 
action resulting from the published mater- 
ial. Upon the recommendations in this 
study, several of the larger agencies in 
New York dealing with the handicapped 
have united their resources to form one 
Bureau. The interest stimulated has also 
led to definite plans for making a job 
analysis this year of positions in vocational 
guidance and placement in New York City 
and possibly elsewhere. 


Louise C. ODENCRANTZ, 
Executive Secretary, 


Joint Employment Bureau for the Disabled. 
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Harvard Business Reports. Volume 3, 
Compiled by the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Harvard University, 
A. W. Shaw, Chicago, 1927. 597 pages, 
$7.50. 

The third volume of the Harvard Busi- 
ness Reports, a collection of marketing 
cases, includes a wide variety of companies 
and such subjects as purchasing, distriby- 
tion, trade marks and names, sales organi- 
zation and planning, discounts and ware. 
housing. 





Industrial Group Insurance. National 
Industrial Conference Board, New York, 
1927. 44 pages. 75 cents. 

In view of the diverse and often extraya- 
gant claims made pro and con about Group 
Insurance, it is refreshing to read the clear, 
concise, and dispassionate analysis of the 
entire group insurance proposition by the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 

To the student of industrial relations, the 
report is invaluable. The fundamental 
principles of Group Insurance, characteris- 
tics of policies, medical examinations, pre- 
miums, benefits, eligibility, coverage, costs, 
sick and accident coverage, relations with 
Mutual Benefit Associations and Pension 
Plans, and the experiences of 618 compa- 
nies with Group Insurance, the attitude of 
employees, the attitude of employers, effect 
on labor turnover, and similar angles of 
the group insurance phase of industrial re- 
lations are presented logically and clearly. 
The whole report embodies tables, well ar- 
ranged and easily understood. 

Insurance people will find the report il- 
illuminating and valuable from a salesman- 
training standpoint. 

For the employer who now provides Group 
Insurance for his employees, the report 
provides an excellent cross section of group 
insurance conditions in other plants against 
which he may compare his own group poli- 
cy and experience, possibly finding clews 
for working out improvements in his own 
insurance plans. 

For the employer contemplating the adop- 
tion of a group insurance policy, it pro- 
vides a picture of past development and ex- 
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perience which should enable him to profit 
by the experience of other employers. 

It is unfortunate, however, that little 
mention is made of the costs of group in- 
The employer espe- 
cially is vitally interested in costs in- 
yolved in a group policy and should be even 
more interested in the possibilities of future 
changes in net costs. 

W. E. Opvom, Director, 
Department of Industrial Relations, 
National Metal Trades Association. 





Manual of Accounts and Budgetary 
Control for the Rubber Industry. By 
the Accounting Committee of The Rub- 
ber Association of America, Inc. Ronald 
Press, New York, 1926. 251 pages. 
$7.50. 

The publication in book form of a manual 
of accounts such as that under review, 1s 
a distinct departure from usual procedure. 
It also indicates considerable confidence on 
the part of The Accounting Committee of 
the Rubber Association of America in 
the work which they believe to be so com- 
plete that they have had it printed in regu- 
lar book form instead of the ordinary 
multigraphed or typed pamphlet forms or 
such forms as are used by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the State Pub- 
lic Utility Commissions. 

While this book is of interest primarily 
to manufacturers and accountants engaged 
in the rubber business, it will also prove 
a valuable addition to the library of the 
public accountant and systematizer and the 
auditor engaged in the review of the ac- 
counts of rubber companies. It will also 
serve as a guide in setting up accounts 
on the books of concerns other than those 
in the rubber industry. 

The various groups or classes of ac- 
counts have been divided into nine major 
classes, indicated by numbers. The as- 
sets are represented by numbers beginning 
with one, two, three, four and five, the lia- 
bilities by numbers beginning with six aud 
seven, and the income and expense accounts 
with numbers beginning with eight and 
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A decimal system is used in num- 


nine. 
bering the accounts. 

The work is divided into five general 
sections : 


1. Classification of accounts—general led- 
ger. 

2. Detailed explanation of general led- 
ger balance sheet accounts. 

3. Detailed explanation of general ledger 
operating accounts. 

4. Compilation and distribution of cum- 
mercial expenses. 

5. Budgetary control. 


The section on the compilation and dis- 
tribution of commercial expense will prove 
of interest to all those engaged in the 
distribution of such expenses, i. e., selling 
expenses, warehouse and shipping expenses, 
advertising, administrative expense, general 
office and corporate expenses, etc. The 
contents of this section has been classified 
under the following headings: 


1. Departmentalization of selling and ad- 
ministration divisions. 

2. Standard methods for distribution of 
selling and administrative expenses. 

3. Application of commercial expenses 

to the cost of products sold. 

4. Detailed and condensed operating state- 

ments and balance sheets. 

Under the headings of detailed explana- 
tion of general ledger balance sheet ac- 
counts and detailed explanation of general 
ledger operating accounts, the Committee 
shows what should be debited and what 
should be credited to the various accounts, 
and what the balances represent. These 
two sections have been carefully prepared 
and the manner in which they have been 
arranged makes for easy reference. 

It is to be regretted that the debatable 
and much discussed subject of depreciation 
rates has not been treated in this book 
with respect to the rubber industry. While 
actual rates of depreciation for any industry 
cannot be definitely determined, the pub- 
lication of generally accepted rates of de- 
preciation would have been a valuable ad- 
dition to a work of this kind. 

The section on budgetary control has 
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been condensed into 47 pages and while 
the information contained therein may be 
useful to those who understand and appre- 
ciate the value of budgetary control, so 
large a subject cannot be treated with jus- 
tice in such a limited space. 

The reader of a book of this kind shouid 
always bear in mind that in the preparation 
of a uniform system or classification of 
accounts, there is involved the combina- 
tion of the ideas of a great number of men, 
and that such a combination cannot be 
effected without compromises between the 
frequently conflicting ideas of these men. 
The reader will find, therefore, many things 
in the book which may differ from his ideas 
but, as a whole, it represents a work for 
which the Accounting Committee of the 
Rubber Association deserves great credit. 

Harry C. McCruskey, Comptroller, 

York Safe and Lock Co. 


Scientific Marketing Management. By 
Percival White. Harper & Bros., New 
$4.00. 


York, 1927. 308 pages. 
“Scientific Marketing Management” is 
the latest production of Mr. White’s prolific 


pen. In this case he begins his discussion 
of marketing management with a discussion 
of wastes in marketing and a general state- 
ment concerning the relations of the pub- 
lic to marketing, the system, and its opera- 
tion. A third part of the book, extending 
from pages 51 to 92, gives a review ot 
modern marketing practice, while Parts 
IV and V deal with building the system 
of scientific marketing and departmentali- 
zation of marketing activities. These lead 
to a concluding section, Part VI, Methods 
of Re-organization, in which the need for 
and the functions of a special organizer 
to install scientific marketing is set forth. 

At various points Mr. White expresses 
his disapproval of the so-called supersales- 
manship. With this the reviewer is in 
hearty agreement, having for a number ot 
years questioned the economic and business 
soundness of certain varieties of high pres- 
sure salesmanship. 
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Mr. White has again in this volume 
formed a somewhat useful Compiling ser. 
vice in making easily available facts Cot 
cerning the experience of various com: 
panies, but to the scientist its value js 
decreased because the facts have already 
been subjected to the process of selection, 
One might make many minor criticisms of 
the volume, calling attention to a possible 
disagreement with Mr. White’s conception 
of theoretical types of organization (page 
69), to his list of marketing Principles 
(page 97), which include a combination of 
economic principles to be found among the 
economists and those of so-called scientific 
management, but such criticism could not 
be made within reasonable compass. 

The outstanding criticisms of Mr. 
White’s book concern its superficiality and 
lack of balance. For instance, though se- 
lection, training, compensation, and manage- 
ment of personnel constitute ordinarily the 
largest expenses in wholesale marketing 
of manufactured products, the difficult prob- 
lem of selection is disposed of in less than 
two pages, though market analysis secures 
ten times as much attention measured by 
the number of pages devoted to the topic, 
and Mr. White would in all probability 
agree that within the limits of a short 
volume, superficiality is difficult to avoid. 

Neither Mr. White’s book nor several § 
others of like type which have appeared 
during the last two years or more can 
possibly do much to advance the scientific 
aspects of marketing management. A ¢ 
tive statement of present practice—ar . .on 
clusions as to the direction and future de- 
velopments drawn from present practice— 
is still to be written. The great need today 
is for a careful and painstaking study or 
specific and outstanding problems so that 
ten years hence we shall be able to look 
back at sound progress in the field andi not 
merely at a succession of books which 
represent little beyond compiling effort. 
Harry R. Tospat, Professor of Marketing, 
Graduate School of Business Administra 

tion, Harvard University. 





